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THE BALKAN QUESTION— THE KEY TO A PERMANENT 

PEACE 

ARTHUR W. SPENCER 
Editor the Green Bag 

The march of events has vindicated the reasoning of those who, 
for many years, in innumerable books and magazine articles, 
have been warning the western world of the perils lurking in 
the "danger zone of Europe," and the present European war is 
nothing more nor less than the Armageddon which has at last 
been removed from the realm of obscure apprehension to that of 
pitiless reality. 

The Balkan question cannot be finally settled by the outcome 
of military operations alone, however decisive they may appear. 
If the solution imposed by mihtary force is also the solution 
dictated by justice, it may be reasonably relied on for permanency. 
If on the contrary it merely represents the triumph of might 
over right the decision will be sure to be contested and we must 
look forward to future wars. Consequently the powers which 
will determine the form of the treaty of peace should seek a 
solution in harmony with justice first of all, in a steadfast desire 
to secure the peace and stability of Europe. 

There are of course other great questions to be settled by the 
treaty of peace, but it is believed that no other question is so 
teeming with seeds of future strife, or demands earnest consider- 
ation of a more intricate group of social facts. 

To compress within the limits of a single article a survey 
of the entire Balkan question, and clearly to set out the principles 
which would supply the basis for an equitable solution, is a diffi- 
cult undertaking. The subject must be dealt with comprehen- 
sively, in every possible phase, to be understood at all, and the 
rapid examination of a complicated history is likely both to con- 
fuse the reader and to betray the writer. If, however, the 
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result attained justifies the means employed, by its appeal to 
reason and to the sense of fairness, shortcomings of presentation 
may perhaps be excused. 

The purpose is to begin with a review of the history of the 
Balkan peoples, breaking the subject into convenient periods, 
then to survey the relations of the Balkan peoples to the various 
great powers, more particularly Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
and finally to suggest the policy which should be maintained in 
the Balkans both by the Great Powers and by the native popu- 
lations themselves in the interest of justice and of an enlightened 
humanity. 

First, for the purposes of this inquiry, without going into the 
controverted questions of racial differences and complications, 
the peoples of the Balkan peninsula, with the elimination of the 
Italian, Greek, and Turkish elements found mainly on the sea- 
board or to the southward, may be classed as three, the Rouman- 
ians, the Bulgarians, and the Serbs. Though possessing many 
cultural affinities as branches of the great Slavic race exposed 
to similar influences, each zealously maintains its claim to distinct 
nationality, and there are no indications of any tendency toward 
a merger of the three divisions into a single nation. The pride 
of both the Serbs and of the Bulgarians, in their traditions, though 
both are closely interrelated in language, keeps them apart, 
while the Roumanians to the north have long shown sufficient 
stability to resist amalgamation. In addition to these major 
racial cleavages there are minor political cleavages, such as those 
of the Servians, Montenegrins, and the inhabitants of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina among the Serbs, and there are also, to some extent, 
religious cleavages, for while the religion of the peninsula is 
normally Greek Catholic the Bulgarians have their national 
church, Orthodox in every thing except organization, there are 
many Roman Catholics in Bosnia-Herzegovina, and there is also 
a Moslem element scattered through the peninsula. 

The Slavs of eastern Europe are not as a whole possessed of 
much aptitude for political organization. In Russia, for example, 
it has been stated that they have shown themselves incapable 
of truly socialized action, despite their socialistic aspirations. 
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but capable only of an expanded individualism as exemplified 
in their collectivistic family and parochial institutions. To the 
statement that the Slavs lack political aptitude there are plaus- 
ible exceptions, notably the Czechs in Bohemia; and the Balkan 
Slavs, though not yet so highly civilized as the Czechs, have 
shown in recent years indications of a political intelligence of a 
different grade from that of their Russian neighbors. Their 
passion for national independence burns with such ardor as to 
prompt every sacrifice, and it is impossible to deal with them, 
despite the semi-barbaric rawness of their civilization, as intended 
by nature to play the r61e of subject peoples. Their geographical 
position early brought them under Romanizing influences at a 
time when the Roman conquest stood for the expansion of 
civilization, and later into closer contact with the life of neigh- 
boring civilized communities than the Slavs of the north. A 
Balkan character, distinct from that of the Russian Slav, was thus 
evolved which has features of similarity to that of the Italians 
and Greeks before the two latter peoples achieved their national 
independence. The raw material thus exists from which some 
clay a nation might be formed worthy to take its place among 
the greater European states, beside Italy and Greece, or to take 
up an autonomous position beside some great empire like that 
which Bohemia occupies with relation to Austria. 

The history of the Balkan peoples is largely the history of 
Turkish oppression and of the attempts of Russia, Austria, and 
other European powers to intervene on behalf of the Christian 
subjects of Turkey. The Turkish conquest was completed in 
the fifteenth century. Turkey then set her eyes on Hungary, 
and in the wars for the possession of Hungary the possession of 
Servia, Bosnia, and Wallachia shifted from Turkey to Austria 
and then back to Turkey in the eighteenth century. Russia 
had also shown herself so formidable to Turkey, before the 
eighteenth century closed, that she was acknowledged by treaty 
with Turkey as protector of the Christian subjects of the latter. 
Wallachia had in 1769 attempted to place itself under Russian 
protection on account of the extortions of the Porte, but without 
success. The legitimized influence of Russia dates from the 
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year 1774, when Turkey conceded to the Russian ambassador 
at Constantinople a sort of protectorate over Wallachia and 
Moldavia (Roumania). 

The history with which we are primarily concerned may be 
considered as beginning with the nineteenth century. At the 
time of the Napoleonic wars the Balkan peoples, despite their 
traditions of national achievement before the Turkish conquest, 
had for centuries bowed to the power of the Sultan. Their 
subjection to the Porte in the eighteenth century was complete 
with two exceptions, that of Montenegro, boasting an early 
obtained independence, and intermittently embroiled in war 
with Turkey down to 1861, when it acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Turkey for the first time, and that of Servia, Bosnia, and 
Wallachia, which for the brief interval between 1718 and 1739, 
already mentioned, fell into the hands of Austria, to be quickly 
regained by the Turk. At the end of the eighteenth century 
Russia was the only foreign power which had acquired any actual 
influence in the Balkans, and its influence was weak, finding only 
the Roumanian route to Balkan confidence accessible. The 
treaty concluded between Russia and Turkey toward the close 
of the century, in which the former was acknowledged protector 
of the Christian subjects of the latter, was to be barren of results. 

The next period is that extending from the Napoleonic wars 
to the liberation of Greece. During this period no important 
and lasting change was wrought in the status of European 
Turkey, but it is interesting to note that Russia, reaching out 
for influence in Servia and Montenegro, gained a little head- 
way in Servia and lost a little in Roumania. At the outset, 
to check Napoleon in Egypt, she allied herself with Turkey and 
England, but in 1805 she demanded of Turkey a more distinct 
recognition of her protectorate over the Christians. Napoleon's 
intrigues in Roumania led to the two principalities of that country 
being occupied by Russian troops from 1806 to 1812, and formally 
assigned to Russia by Napoleon in 1808, "in order," he said, 
"to throw an apple of discord between Russia and Austria." 
But the plot for the partition of Turkey came to nought, and in 
1812, by the Peace of Bucharest, Russia gave up all claim to 
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Roumania, stipulating for Bessarabia. Then came, in 1821, the 
war between England-France-Russia and Turkey for the liber- 
ation of Greece, in which Servia obtained, as a result of its suc- 
cessful revolt against Turkey, a sort of autonomy under Russian 
protectorate. 

The interval preceding the events leading up to the Crimean 
war witnessed the entrance of England into the Balkan disputes. 
The Russo-Turkish war of 1828-29 resulted in a five years occu- 
pation of Roumania by Russian troops, which advanced south- 
ward across Bulgaria as far as Adrianople. There English diplom- 
acy, fearing the conquest of Constantinople, halted them. 
But for English interference Bulgaria might have been added to 
the Russian dominions, at least as a protectorate. The back- 
down of Russia restored Servia to the Sultan, for it became an 
hereditary principality under Turkish suzerainty. After the 
war was over Russia and Turkey intrigued against each other 
for years for a preponderance of influence in Roumania. A 
project for joint occupation in 1848 fell through. 

The Crimean war, though attended by significant developments 
in European diplomacy, effected hardly any departure from the 
status quo in European Turkey. A religious quarrel between 
the Orthodox and Roman churches supplied Russia with a motive 
or excuse for war, and demanding fuller recognition of her rights 
as protector of the Orthodox, she proposed a division of Turkey 
whereby England would get Egypt, Crete, and Arabia, and Rus- 
sia the Balkan peninsula. Czar Nicholas, who invented about 
this time the phrase "The Sick Man of Europe," thought he saw 
an opportune occasion to send his troops into Turkey. England 
then, because of the spell of Napoleon's dictum, "To rule Con- 
stantinople is to rule the world," maintained the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire to be essential to the peace of Europe. Be- 
cause of the determination of the Czar to take Constantinople 
the Crimean war ensued, between Russia and England-France- 
Turkey-Sardinia. One of the main objects of the war was to 
take the power of settling the disputes of the Christian subjects 
of Turkey out of the hands of Russia alone, and to intrust it 
instead to the Concert of Europe. When the war was concluded 
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by the treaty of Paris, in 1856, Turkey was admitted to the 
Concert, under a promise to give the Roumanian principalities 
autonomy under Turkish suzerainty. Though Austria and 
Prussia had not been belligerents, they also were admitted as 
great powers to the conference that drew up the treaty. Austria 
had been placed in a difficult position during the war; she had 
owed her preservation in 1849 largely to Russia, yet she did not 
desire to see Russian influence increase in the Balkans. She 
chose to remain neutral. 

The ensuing twenty years showed considerable development 
of the spirit of independence in the Balkans. Moldavia and 
Wallachia, distrustful of France on account of the meddlings of 
Napoleon III, energetically availed themselves of the grant of 
autonomy in the treaty of Paris, consolidating themselves into 
the single province of Roumania, convening a joint parliament, 
and adopting a constitution. The Servians bombarded Belgrade 
and, aided by Austrian diplomacy, forced the withdrawal of the 
Turkish garrison, and King Milan granted a new constitution 
which stirred up democratic hopes. This was also the period 
of the formation of the Exarchate or Bulgarian national church, 
which was later to offer one of the bars to a cordial understand- 
ing between the Bulgarians and the Servians and to intensify 
the rivalry between the two for the acquisition of Macedonia. 

The next important event was the Russo-Turkish war of 1877- 
78. Years before, during the Franco-Prussian war, Russia had 
intimated her intention of setting aside the principal condition 
of the treaty of Paris and keeping a fleet of sufficient strength 
in the Black Sea to check Turkish oppression, at the time when 
Turkey was violently suppressing Balkan revolts. The Bosnian 
insurrection occurred in 1875, the year of the Andrassy note. 
The occasion for the Russo-Turkish war was found in the Bul- 
garian massacres which horrified the civilized world. Servia 
and Montenegro declared war on Turkey in 1876. Russia and 
Austria both had their eyes on Servia, and the two countries 
sought to avoid friction by an agreement between both emperors 
whereby, in the event of Servia and Montenegro winning their 
independence, Austria should have the right to occupy and 
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administer Bosnia and Herzegovina and Russia should refrain 
from making war on Servian territory. This seems to have been 
a revival of an old understanding with regard to spheres of 
influence. Austria at this time emphasized her assertion that 
she regarded Servia as within her sphere of influence. But the 
Servians were beaten, though the Montenegrins kept on fighting. 
The next year the Russo-Turkish war broke out. 

War came as the result of the impotence of the Concert of 
Europe, which torn by inward dissensions and jealousies had 
been powerless to discharge the responsibility it had assumed 
under the treaty of Paris. Factors in the break-down of the 
Concert had been the British jealousy of Russia and policy of 
keeping on good terms with Turkey, the exorbitant influence 
allotted to Turkey by her admission to the Concert in 1856, 
and the pernicious rule which decreed that the action of the 
Concert must always be unanimous. Great Britain if she had 
been less anxious to cultivate friendship with Turkey could have 
cooperated with Russia without risking the harmful extension 
of Russian influence in the Balkan peninsula. In the event of 
combined military action against Turkey by several European 
powers Russia could easily have been prevented from gaining a 
preponderant advantage. The czar at the time welcomed the 
cooperation of the other powers in compelling Turkey to live up 
to the moral obligations which the treaty of Paris had imposed 
on the Porte. He gave solemn asssurances that he had no desire 
for the conquest of Constantinople or of any Balkan territory. 
It is really to Russia's credit that she then, finding the Concert 
of Europe emasculated, broke away from the other powers to 
wage war against Turkey on her own account. British states- 
manship had committed an irretrievable blunder by bringing 
on this situation. The results of the Russo-Turkish war meant 
a great advance toward the emancipation of the Balkan peoples. 
But Great Britain and the Concert of Europe could not claim the 
fruits of a victory which they had done nothing to achieve. 
The general European protectorate of the Christian populations 
contemplated by the treaty of Paris must give way either to a 
Russian protectorate or to Turkish suzerainty. Morally, as the 
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consequence of the non-participation of the other powers in the 
Russo-Turkish war, Russia should have been granted, all that she 
claimed under the treaty of San Stefano. Expediency, however, 
triumphed over justice, and England for her own private ad- 
vantage sacrificed the principle of united European action 
to her dread of Russian aggression. Lacking the cordial support 
of one of the most important European powers, Russia, the 
Concert of Europe which drafted the treaty of Berlin could 
of course be only a sham, masking the imperial designs of Disraeli, 
Andrassy and Bismarck. 

The treaty of San Stefano had contemplated the organization 
of a Great Bulgaria, larger than the present Bulgaria, to be oc- 
cupied for two years by an imperial Russian commissioner 
until the administration of the country was established and its 
king and parliament elected. Russia doubtless anticipated 
finding some way to continue the protectorate after the expir- 
ation of the two years, and would probably have been successful. 

England bears the greater part of the responsibility for so 
weakening the Concert of Europe that the formation of a greater 
Bulgaria under European rather than Russian protection became 
an impossibility. An arrangement of this kind, modelled on 
the principle of the San Stefano treaty, would have gone far 
toward a solution of the whole Balkan question and would have 
averted most of the subsequent barbarous wars. The partition 
of Bulgaria, in the effort to erect an insurmountable barrier to 
Russian expansion, scattered seeds of strife not only among the 
Balkan peoples themselves but among the great powers. Before 
the Russo-Turkish war harmonious action by all the powers, of 
course excepting Turkey, would have been practicable. The 
attitude of Great Britain alone prevented a harmonious under- 
standing. Austria was then on fairly good terms with Russia, 
and England had no fear of Austrian expansion. Tentative 
suggestions were made, in fact, looking to a friendly agreement 
with respect to the spheres of influence of Austria and Russia 
in the Balkan peninsula. General Ignatiev proposed to the 
Austrian diplomats the annexation of Bosnia as a condition of 
Austria's recognition of the treaty of San Stefano, and Count 
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Andrassy replied with a counter-proposition, that of giving 
Russia full freedom of action in Bulgaria if Russia would con- 
sent to the autonomy of Macedonia under Austrian protection. 
At the Congress of Berlin England did not resist the Austrian 
claim of the right to occupy and administer Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Nor did Bismarck oppose this arrangement. It is 
stated that his chief reason for permitting Austria this concession 
was to turn her energies eastward and to keep her and Russia 
embroiled in the Balkans. 

Russia had to consent, in the treaty of Berlin, to a division of 
Bulgaria into the three provinces of Bulgaria proper, Eastern 
Rumelia, and Macedonia, the first to be only nominally sub- 
ject, to Turkey, and the two latter to be under the suzerainty of 
the sultan, with a grant of a sort of autonomy to Eastern Rumelia 
and a promise of limited self-government at a later time to 
Macedonia. Other results were the cession of the Bessarabian 
and Armenian districts to Russia, Roumania being compensated 
by giving it Dobrudja in return for the former, and the complete 
independence of Roumania and Servia. 

Almost as soon as the treaty of Berlin is concluded that 
struggle begins which is first to involve Austria and Russia and 
later the whole of Europe. The Concert of Europe, be it re- 
membered, has really been dissolved in spite of the formal affir- 
mation of it in 1878. Russia has virtually been expelled from it, 
and takes the obligations supposed to be imposed on her by the 
Berlin treaty rather lightly. She at first makes Bulgaria vir- 
tually a Russian protectorate, in contravention of the spirit of 
the treaty. Austria prepares for the struggle by the arrange- 
ment of 1879 which was the beginning of the Triple Alliance. 
She also interests herself to an increasing extent in Balkan 
affairs, being compelled to by the resentment which arose in 
Servia when Bosnia and Herzegovina were occupied. The 
boundary between Servia and Bulgaria being in dispute, Austria 
by secret treaty in 1881 undertakes to support Servia in any 
attempt to annex the disputed territory at Bulgaria's or Turkey's 
expense. When in 1885 the Bulgarian revolution bursts forth 
and the Serbo-Bulgarian war follows, Austria comes squarely 
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into collision with Russia through the latter's attempt to dictate 
the course of events in Bulgaria, now including the former 
Eastern Rumelia. In 1886-87 Russian troops are massed on the 
Austrian frontier. Again there is no Concert of Europe to rise 
to its opportunity and to settle the newest phase of an old question. 
That imperfect substitute, the Triple Alliance, steps in in its 
place and compels Russia to back down. England has isolated 
herself from the dispute, having tied her own hands by the 
Anglo-Turkish treaty concluded a few days before the treaty of 
Berlin. Besides, she is eager not to offend Russia, in view of 
her jealousy of the Triple Alliance, and is working slowly toward 
the Anglo-Russian rapproachement of 1907-08 which is to subject 
her to an unnatural alliance and to oppose her to Austria in the 
Balkans, instead of enabling her to support Austria. The Balkan 
question thus gradually becomes the bone of contention between 
two rival alliances, each tugging to overcome the strength of 
the other, instead of being treated as perhaps the gravest problem 
which the politics of Europe has to face. 

The Anglo-Russian entente did not come at once, as soon as the 
fact of a strong Austrian interest in the Balkans became apparent. 
During the regime of Stambouloff, who by his resistance to 
Russian influence created a strong state in Bulgaria, until his 
assassination in 1895, England gave Russia a rather disagreeable 
eight years. But from 1895 onward it was apparently the pur- 
pose of England to leave the Balkan peoples to their own destiny 
and to take no steps which might involve any change in the terri- 
torial status quo. She remonstrated at the time of the Macedon- 
ian massacres in 1903 and again on the eve of the first Balkan 
war, but her policy was really directed at the maintenance of an 
intolerably chaotic situation in the interest of Turkey and 
Russia. 

From 1895 onward, when Bulgaria had shown herself obdurate 
to Russian dictation, the whole Balkan question was gradually 
to shape itself into more definite form, and the lines on which a 
solution could be drawn up by Great Britain or the Concert 
of Europe were becoming more clearly evident. It should have 
been apparent to any statesman closely in touch with the situation 
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that the Balkan peoples had displayed non-amenability to Russian 
ride and that their destiny was either that of independent states 
or autonomy as a free component of an Austro-Hungarian feder- 
ation. A revitalized Concert of Europe should have dealt with 
the question on this basis, and weighed the respective merits of 
complete autonomy and Austrian influence. Instead, in the 
absence of any definite mandate of Europe determining Austria's 
rights, and in the presence of a moral atmosphere of obstruction 
which forbade her to seek a comprehensive settlement of the 
Balkan difficulties, Austria was driven to employ the opportunist 
tactics that tended to the perpetuation of strife among the native 
populations. The Berlin treaty and her understanding with 
Bussia had tended, at first, to allot Servia to her as her 
sphere of influence. She speedily discovered her interest in 
Roumania also, peopled by kinsmen of her own Roumanians 
and lying at the mouth of the Danube. In addition to the secret 
treaty of 1881 with Servia, renewed in 1889, she also negotiated a 
secret treaty with Roumania, providing that if Bulgaria should be 
at war with Roumania and Austria, Roumania should have the 
right to annex the Tourtoukai-Baltchik line. It is evident that 
Austria had now won a much stronger position in the Balkan 
peninsula than she had ever before attained. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were being vigorously reclaimed from Oriental to European 
civilization under Austrian auspices. With most of the states 
except Bulgaria she had some sort of understanding, and Bulgaria 
had thrown off Russian domination. 

By the Greco-Roumanian rapprochement of 1901 Austria 
followed up a policy which is plausibly to be interpreted as one 
aiming at the weakening of Bulgaria and the isolation of Rou- 
mania from the Serbo-Bulgarian rivalry. It is reasonable to 
suppose that Austria thought Bulgaria the chief menace to peace 
and order in the Balkans; for the Macedonian revolutionary 
agitation dates from 1893, and Bulgaria had a hand in it. In 
spite of the significant growth of Austrian influence in the Bal- 
kans, however, which must have excited the envy of Russia, 
i here was no open breach between the two powers. The Austro- 
Russian entente of 1897 continued, and by virtue of it Russia 
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and Austria formulated a feeble scheme of Macedonian reforms 
in 1903, which were agreed to by the Porte. It is probable that 
Russia might then have espoused the cause of the Macedonians 
and Bulgarians and have come into collision with Austria, but 
she was then pre-occupied with the gravity of the situation in 
Manchuria, and in no mood to wage war on Japan and Turkey 
at the same time. 

But at this time the grip of Austria in Servia was weakening. 
Diverted from Austrian influence by a change of dynasties at 
Belgrade, Servia would have liked to get back Bosnia and Herze- 
govina with the aid of Bulgaria. Bulgaria thought the claim 
exorbitant, and declined an offensive alliance, but in 1904 a 
defensive alliance was formed. The treaty was vague and gave 
no assurance that the old Serbo-Bulgarian differences were at 
an end. Russia had now definitely shifted her ambition from 
Asia to the Balkans, encouraged by the Anglo-Russian Entente. 
Then came the Austrian coup formally annexing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, at a time when it was feared that the young Turks 
might seize them, in view of the great impetus given to Servian 
and Bulgarian national aspirations by the Young Turk revolu- 
tion. This was a violation of the treaty of Berlin which 
would have been flagrant if the treaty had not so often 
been disregarded. At the same time came the Bulgarian dec- 
laration of independence, made without consulting Servia. In 
reaching an interpretation of Austrian policy, much depends on 
the question whether Austria incited or foresaw the declaration. 
The evidence on this point is conflicting and uncertain. It would 
at least be easier to understand Austria's action by assuming 
that, although the king of Bulgaria had declined to cooperate 
in that action, there was some connection between the two events. 
Bulgaria's sudden act would create jealousy and suspicion in 
Servia, the alliance would be broken, and Servia would be impo- 
tent to resist. Such an expectation if it existed was verified by 
the actual result. Servia did suspect Bulgaria of having connived 
at the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Moreover, the 
independence of Bulgaria, if not met by a counterstroke, 
might revitalize the alliance and endanger Austrian interests. 
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On the other hand, if Austria's anti-Servian move was decided 
on without taking into account the actual situation in a neigh- 
boring state — an unusual omission in calculations of this kind — 
one is at a loss to explain how the possibility of a serious revolt 
could have been so readily faced. 

Bulgaria now grew in importance, and was the chief factor 
in bringing on the first Balkan war (1912-13). The war was 
precipitated by Turkish outrages in Albania and Macedonia, 
and Turkey, not Austria, was the enemy. The Servians could 
hope for no immediate advantage in the way of retaliation on 
Austria. The war was to serve chiefly for the fulfillment of racial, 
religious, and irredentist aspirations seeking a "Great" Bulgaria, 
a 'Great" Servia, and a "Great" Greece, and revolving about the 
unclaimed Macedonia as a center. But Russia, now bitterly 
jealous of Austria, though there had been no actual rupture 
between them, found in Bulgaria a ready tool of her own policy, 
having earned the gratitude of the struggling state by lightening 
the burden of the Turkish railway debt which she had transferred 
to her own shoulders. Her project of an alliance which should 
seem to be anti-Austrian was welcomed in Servia. Russia 
did all she could to strengthen Serbo-Bulgarian friendship, and 
the vexatious boundary question was momentarily shelved by 
the conclusion of a treaty in 1912 under which provisional limits 
were defined and the czar of Russia was to act as final arbiter 
on the question. It has been supposed that Russia did not incite 
the war of the allies upon Turkey. But when war appeared 
imminent M. Sazonoff traveled about in England and talked 
about Persia, and Russian diplomacy, though it professed not to 
desire war, was doubtless influential in averting European 
intervention. An Austro-Russian proclamation was issued with 
the conditional assent of Count Berchtold, discountenancing any 
change in the territorial status quo of Turkey and approving the 
principle of reform. But before the reply could be received 
Montenegro declared war, with a precipitancy attributed to 
Russian influence, and the allies made demands of the Porte 
which resulted in a declaration of war by the latter. 

In the second Balkan war, for the division of the fruits of 
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victory, Servia won from Bulgaria a large part of the disputed 
frontier region, and so far as this question of Macedonia is 
concerned, the treaty of Bucharest is considered in the Carnegie 
report on the Balkan wars to have "created a condition of things 
that is far from being durable; if the Bulgarian 'conquest' is 
almost annulled by it, the Greek and Servian 'conquests' are 
not well established." The losses suffered by Bulgaria excited 
the sympathy of several European nations, notably Austria, Rus- 
sia and Great Britain. The Servians, in spite of their success, 
failed after the second war to establish themselves as a stable and 
orderly community, and the old Pan-Serb sentiment, brooding over 
the losses of territory in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Albania, was to 
lead to an active anti-Austrian propaganda which it is to be 
supposed that Russia has not been disinclined to encourage. 
It was not anticipated, however, that the Austrian attempt to 
discipline Servia would be so decisively resisted at Petrograd. 

It is doubtful if the Russian people, as distinguished from the 
Russian dynasty, have ever had a strong desire for the conquest 
of the Balkan States. Pan-Slavism, though long a familiar cult 
in Russia, has been more the propaganda of a small group of 
philosophers and visionaries than the creed of any large element 
of public opinion . A war of conquest, once entered upon, furnishes 
an occasion for the awakening of aspirations based on community 
of race and religion, but such sentiments could hardly be strong 
enough in Russia, in times of peace, to force the government to 
make war on account of them. It is not popular so much as 
autocratic and official Russia which has carried on war for the 
relief or acquisition of the Balkan peninsula. The chief motive 
of the autocracy has evidently been the ordinary imperialistic 
vision of power based on enlargement of territory, military 
advantage secured by the acquisition of favorably situated ports 
and strategical positions, and possibly also the prospect of a 
greater future prosperity of the empire as a consequence of new 
facilities for trade. The autocracy may also have been more or 
less under the spell of racial hatred and religious fanaticism. 
When imperialistic hopes alone would sufficiently explain the 
desire to take Constantinople, it is very easy to see how, with 
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racial and religious motives added, Russia should have so readily 
undertaken one war after another with the end in view of 
the eventual acquisition of the whole territory of European 
Turkey. 

In a word, the real goal of Russia has been that acquisition of 
Constantinople of which Peter the Great dreamed. But she has 
been balked in attaining this object by the resistance offered by 
England, and by the vigilant jealousy of Austria. The result 
lias been that for years she has bowed to necessity or expediency, 
and deferred the acquisition of Balkan territory to some riper 
future occasion. In the meantime she has endeavored by 
diplomatic means to strengthen her influence in the region 
which she would like to own or control. The Balkan peoples 
as a whole, however, resist Russian domination and oppose 
Russian ambitions as strongly as Great Britain and other Europ- 
ean powers did at an earlier period. 

The aid which Russia has rendered in the emancipation of 
the Balkan peoples from Turkish suzerainty has no doubt been 
considerable, though it may easily be exaggerated. After the 
treaty of Berlin, Russia ceased to play a r61e which can be re- 
garded as that of an emancipator, for the Balkan peoples, with 
the exception of Macedonia, had won the greater part of their 
independence. Thenceforward it was not through Russian assist- 
ance or moral support, but through its own initiative and the help 
of other powers than Russia, that Bulgaria achieved its independ- 
ence, and that Macedonia was liberated. That Russia throughout 
pursued a consistent policy is clear. That policy first contem- 
plated the formation of Russian protectorates, complete conquest 
being impossible, and later, after the protectorates had thrown 
off the Russian yoke, the exclusion of other great powers from 
gaining an influence conceived as conflicting with the interest of 
Russia. So eagerly was the latter object pursued that Russia 
failed to limit her attention to a particular sphere of influence, 
but strove to keep Austria's hands off both Servia and Bulgaria 
and to strengthen an alliance encouraged with this very object. 
Obviously Russia has interests in the Balkan peninsula which 
she is not willing to have intercepted by Austria. And since 
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the Russo-Japanese war her interest in Constantinople, and 
possibly even in the Adriatic, is keener. 

It is evident that whatever benefit came to the Balkan nation- 
alities from emancipation from Turkish suzerainty and sub- 
mission to Russian protectorate, the advantage was but temporary. 
When we consider the intensely independent spirit of those peo- 
ples, the arrangement could be but provisional, supplying no 
adequate basis for the political reconstruction the communities 
wished to effect. Up to a certain point the interference of Russia 
proved salutary, in getting a new regime under way, but beyond 
that point Russia was unable to perform any high service to 
Balkan ideals. 

If recognition of a need of increased commercial facilities has 
played any part in Russia's policy, there will almost appear a 
touch of irony in allusions to such a subject, for the day is far 
distant when Russia will come to exploit the economic resources 
of the peninsula. With Austria the case was different. She 
was a commercial state of sufficient importance and energy to 
find trade communication with the southeast of Europe highly 
desirable if not necessary. She and Germany invested capital, 
and in the matter of railways, navigable rivers, and seaports, 
Austria and Germany were in a position to make immeasurably 
greater use of Balkan opportunities than the Muscovite empire. 

Access to the Persion gulf by the Bagdad railway, financed 
by German capital, is becoming more and more of a necessity. 
Austria had an important stake in the Balkan situation, speaking 
from a commercial standpoint; but in other respects also she had 
a stake unlike that of Russia. There is no Slav problem in 
Russia, but there has been a Slav question in Austria-Hungary, 
antedating the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina under the 
treaty of Berlin. Her possession of many Slav nationalities 
was repeatedly described as a danger. The large concessions, 
however, that the Dual Monarchy had to make to the Czechs 
and other Slav elements, like the concessions to the Magyars, 
tended to preserve the unity of Austria-Hungary in the form of 
a loose but strong federation. If war with Russia had not arrested 
this movement it would probably have been gradually extended. 
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so as to result in a widening diffusion of liberal political institutions 
in Austria-Hungary without dismembering the collective state. 
Reform of this description, if pressed for by violent agitation, 
would have split the Dual Monarchy and would have led to dis- 
order felt throughout Europe. It therefore becomes an urgent 
necessity for Austria-Hungary to suppress the spirit of lawless 
revolt within her territory, and to quell anti-Austrian intrigues 
in neighboring Slav states. The friendship of the Balkan 
peoples was indispensable to Austria if she was to continue her 
existence as a united state, whereas such a thing is of no vital- 
concern to Russia. 

Thus Austria had a real political interest and also a real 
economic interest in the Balkans, whereas the interest of Russia 
is almost entirely sentimental, in the region of vague aspirations 
which have about them an atmosphere of supererogation. 

As the nature of the Serbo-Bulgarian boundary dispute comes 
to be better understood, and the Bulgarian claim comes to be 
recognized as the sounder of the two, the attitude of Austria 
in entering into the secret agreement of 1881 with Servia is seen 
to have taken rather too much for granted, But objectionable 
as secret treaties are, it is probable that the agreement was entered 
into in good faith, in the belief that the territorial claim was a 
fair and reasonable one. The Austrian position was now strong 
enough not to be assailed, in view of the Austro-German alliance. 
Austria was not content, however, with limiting her attention 
to Servia, but at the time of the union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia she took a hand in Bulgarian affairs, seeking to repel 
Russian intervention. Only the existence of the Triple Alliance 
now averted war between Russia and Austria. This episode 
goes to prove that Austria was not forced into a mood of absolute 
hostility to Bulgaria by her own Servian alliance. Her subse- 
quent conduct is explainable, however, only on the theory that 
she saw danger in Bulgarian pretensions. The secret treaty with 
Roumania was unfavorable to Bulgaria. If she had any pre- 
monition of the approaching first Balkan war, in which Bulgaria 
was to take an important part in the attack on Turkey, her 
misgivings may well have been justified. The agitations in 
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Bulgaria and Macedonia helped to enkindle an anti-Austrian 
spirit even in Servia, where Austria saw her power waning. 
Doubtless that loss of power, with the consequent danger on her 
own frontier, was what prompted the forcible annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1908. In its ultimate consequences 
that act tended to intensify the revolutionary spirit in Servia 
and Bulgaria and to hasten the first Balkan war. After the Bal- 
kan wars were over Servia, instead of being satisfied with the 
territory gained, was still resentful toward Austria, and gravitated 
toward Russia as a power from whom she might hope to secure 
more than from Austria. 

A solution of the Balkan question in accord with the principles 
of justice might not be far to seek, if the claims of Russia be 
eliminated and the necessity of keeping the western door open to 
European civilization and commercial development be conceded. 
Of course Russia is unlikely to consent to being ehminated. But 
other powers might demand such elimination with better cause 
than that for which they opposed Russia at the Congress of 
Berlin. At that time Russia had waged the Russo-Turkish 
war alone and might seem entitled to claim the fruits of her 
victory; she has now had the assistance of the arms of Great 
Britain and of France, and should be more willing to listen to 
their persuasion. Whereas the motive most in evidence at that 
conference was that of curbing Russian expansion, the Powers 
can now act with the purer motive of lending support to the 
aspirations of Balkan nationality and of securing the peace of 
Europe. In the absence of any vital economic interest of Russia 
in the Balkan peninsula, and of any racial or religious interest 
that is material rather than sentimental, they can insist that 
Russia keep her hands off the Balkan states. If the powers do 
not thus act, the course of events will hardly fail to force the 
elimination of Russia, for a third Balkan war, waged this time 
against Russia, would be virtually certain to bring about the 
independence of the Balkan states under some degree of European 
support. 

Whatever the fate of Austria-Hungary, its peoples cannot be 
wiped off the face of Europe. Some strong state or combination 
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of states, is certain to command the gateway between the Balkans 
a; >d the civilization of western Europe. If the Balkan states 
are to develop politically, intellectually, and commercially this 
gateway must be kept open; if they are to be reclaimed from their 
semi-civilization in the interest of European peace and security, 
while they need not actually be placed under the tutelage of 
more advanced peoples, they must at least be held to a rigid 
observance of their duties toward more orderly and progressive 
communities. The building of railways and the establishment 
of colleges and technical schools must be continued, and western 
capital and philanthropy must find ready access to a region 
wiiich must be developed both for its own prosperity and for the 
assurance of European stability. There are certain obligations 
that need to be carefully defined in treaty stipulations, and it 
may be advisable to authorize some western power to intervene 
under appropriate circumstances for purposes of police, for such 
an arrangement as that between the United States and Cuba does 
not seriously impair the sovereignty of a small state. 

The solution actually to be formulated should not be left 
wholly to any interested state, but an international commission 
should meet to investigate the subject exhaustively and to pro- 
pose adjustments to be given effect to by treaties. As even the 
most perfect arrangement would not assure the non-occurrence 
of future controversies, there should be provision for a renewal 
of the international commission, really acting on behalf of the 
Concert of Europe, at the instance of any state asking for it. 
The commission could consider the settlement of boundaries 
in accordance with the principle of nationality, the subject of 
customs conventions and commercial privileges, the extent of 
the right of a western state to intervene for the preservation of 
public order, and other questions likely to excite dispute. The 
effectuation of the commission's program should be brought 
about through the moral support, or if necessary through the 
actual intervention of a majority of the European powers if 
not of the whole European concert. 

In time the complete autonomy of the Balkan states and their 
consolidation in some sort of stable federation, no longer inimical 
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to European peace, is likely to be achieved. In the meantime, 
by every law of economic and political development, partial 
dependence upon some more powerful neighbor in the family of 
states becomes inevitable. For the present Servia and Bulgaria 
are both weakened by their own rivalry. Eventually this 
jealousy will be overcome, and close cooperation will be estab- 
lished, but in the meantime Servia and Bulgaria, which in the 
nature of things cannot be annexed to Russia, and cannot 
possibly submit for any length of time to a Russian protectorate, 
would naturally gravitate toward a western neighbor, to whom 
along with Roumania and Montenegro they might look for the 
development of their trade and their protection from foreign 
aggression. 

The "danger zone of Europe" will continue turbulent and 
menacing until Time arbitrates the dispute as man may not, 
by acting promptly enough, be able to arbitrate it. Stability 
in the Balkans, and in Europe generally will be attained only 
when the Balkan States are freed from their dread of each other 
and of the Great Powers, and the rights and obligations of the 
Great Powers with respect to them have been determined. 
Large states are ordinarily more stable and orderly than small, 
for the problem of maintaining internal order is never so formidable 
as that of preserving order beyond the frontier and of peaceably 
adjusting outside relations. The peace of Europe thus requires 
ultimately a strong federated Balkan state, averse to all outside 
interference and able to maintain order in its own territory. 
But in the meantime, while this is being formed, the attachment 
of the Balkan States to some more powerful state which will 
regulate their growth and insure their welfare and contentment 
is required. As the god of war is a poor statesman the European 
conflict does not relieve the world of its duty to formulate a 
rational solution of the Balkan dispute, and such a solution is 
necessary to avoid needless future wars. 



